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THERE MUST BE A CHANGE OF EMPHASIS IN THE REASONS 
OFFERED FOR STUDYING LATIN. INSTEAD OF STRESSING IMPROVED 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY AND PREPARATION FOR CERTAIN 
PROFESSIONS AS THE BENEFITS OF LATIN STUDY, WE SHOULD 
CAPITALIZE ON THE UNIOUE DUALITY OF LATIN, THAT IT IS A DEAD 
LANGUAGE, AND MOVE STUDENTS AS RAPIDLY AS POSSIBLE INTO THE 
STUDY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. STUDYING LATIN IS A VALUABLE WAY 
OF LEARNING ABOUT THE PAST, A NECESSARY KNOWLEDGE EVEN IN THE 
HOST MODERN FIELDS, AND OF GAINING AN INSIGHT INTO OUR 
CULTURAL HERITAGE. PERHAPS THE GREATEST FACTOR IN DECLINING 
LATIN ENROLLMENTS IS THAT TEACHERS AND TEXTBOOKS HAVE TRIED 
TO MAKE LATIN A LIVING LANGUAGE, A SPOKEN LANGUAGE, AND HAVE 
ATTEMPTED, UNWISELY, TO IMPOSE AUDIOLINGUAL METHODS. THIS 
ARTICLE appeared IN MHE DFL BULLETIN," VOLUME 7, NUMBER 1, 
OCTOBER 1967, PAGES 9-11. (AS) 
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All the languages offered in the usual 
high school are cconpeting for essential- 
ly the same rather small group of the 
more able students. Latin can most suc- 
cessfully compete with the modern 
languages by emphasizing tliose char- 
acteristics which belong uniquely to 
Latin. Because the linguistic stru^ure 
of Latin is stable, i.e. because Latin is 
a dead langauge, it is possible to move 
into Latin literature much earlier than 
is possible in the modem languages. 

This argument presupposes that tlie 
major reason for studying Latin is to 
read Latin literature. If we are to em- 
phasize the unique nature of Latin, the 
ouly defensible reason for studying 
Latin would seem to be that this is the 
language used by the Romans and by 
educated writers in all fields until two 
<£nturies age.' We should emphasize 
that not ouly did Caesar mid Cicero 
write in Latin, not ouly did St. Augus- 
tine and St. Thomas Aquinas write in 
Latin, but also such diverse persons as 
the Fmnch mathematician-philosopher 
Rene Descartes, the Dutch Jewish phi- 
losopher Spinoza, and the English 
scientists Harvey and Newton all wrote 
their major works in Latin. 

We n^ to understand more about 
the Romans, for although we would do 
well to imitate the ideals of the Greeks, 
our culture appears to be much more 
akin to that of the Romans. They, too, 
were materialistic, cosmopolitan, prag- 
matic, and a little C3rnical. If the ^man 
culture carried the seeds of its own de- 
struction within itself, as it certainly 
must have, perhaps understanding 
the Homans we can come to identify 
these same weaknesses vnthin our cul- 
ture end avoid the fete of the Roman 
Empire. Since a language reflects the 
culture in which it is used, the ouly 
way to understand the Roman is to un- 
derstand his language in its own terms. 

Such understanding at an elementary 
level is possible for high school students 
within two or three years of study. (We 
need to limit ourselves to two or three 
years, because this is still the most 
usual length of time spent in foreign 
language study in high school.) In Ed- 
monds High School the basic gram- 
matical concepts are handled in the first 
year course. The second year is devoted 
almost entirely to shorter selections 
from a representative sampling of Ro- 
man authors. Ouly a little more than 
one month is spent on Caesar. The stu- 
dents read selections from Cicero's first 
and fourth orafions against Catiline, 
along witfi Sallust’s account of the 
speech by Caesar opposing the death 
penalty for the conspirators. The latter 
half of the year is devoted to poetry. 
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including selections from Virgil, Ovid, 
Catullus, Horace, Martial and Jovenal. 

By the end of the second year it is 
already possible for the students to pull 
together suggestions found in these 
readii^s in order to get some insight 
into the Homan character. Caesar’s 
arguments (as reported by -Sallust) 
against capital punishment are certain- 
ly relevant to the same controversy 
today.'His statement that the Roman 
forebears preferred to imitate rather 
than envy whatever they saw that was 
good or servioeaUe in other cultures 
helps explain the po^urri character 
of much Roman architecture, religion 
and customs. Virgil’s righteous Aeneas 
(^‘sum pius Aeneas”), vdio turned his 
back on the love of the Carthaginian 
queen in order to follow the dictates of 
the gods, and Horace’s picture of Reg- 
ulus advising the Senate against ran- 
soming prisoners and then sacrificing 
himself for the welfare of Rome give a 
dear account of the Roman reverence 
(which they occasionally practiced) for 
pietas and virtus, Catullus’ humorous, 
biting description of Arrius (Catullus 
84), the self-made man who thought 
he spoke marvelously well when he 
added ^^li’s” to his words — probably 
in imitation of Greek — and Juvenal’s 
complaints a (^ntury and a half later 
about the “Greeklings” who were found 
in every wealthy household and his cry, 
'T cannot abide a Greek Rome” (“Non 
possum ferre, Quirites,/Graecam m- 
bem,” Sat III, 60-61) clearly show the 
degree to whihh the Greeks had insinu- 
ated themselves into Homan culture, 
perhaps because the Romans preferred 
to imitate rather than to envy. 



On the other hand some of the lighter 
verses of Ovid, Horace, Catullus and 
Martial show the Romans as living per- 
sons who enjoyed many of the same 
pleasures and suffered the same fnistra- 
tions as other peoples: here we find a 
fleeting lovers’ quarrel, an invitation to 
dinner — if the guest will bring his 
meal with him, and Laecania who has 
such white teeth because they were 
“store-bouglit” iemptos ) . After a class 
has worked through Horace’s account 
of the Siren Pyrrha, who leads so many 
suitors to shipwreck (Carm. I.v), and 
then reads several different translations 
(including one by Milton), the stu- 
dents can clearly see that poetry truly 
depends on the language in which it is 
written. However halting the transla- 
tion process may be for students at this 
st^e, the subtlety of Horace’s imagery 
in this poem, like the subtle^ and flexi- 
bflity of Vila’s rhythms, gives the 
student insights into a world he never 
before knew existed. 

Such insights, derived from reading 
the Latin works of the Roman authors 
themselves, are realizable goals for sec- 
ond year hi^ school students. On such 
a basis a third year propam can be 
built which is equally significant, either 
by expanding further the readings be- 
gun in the second year or by branching 
out into other areas in whi^ Latm has 
played an important rol^ e.g. me- 
dieval Latin, 

A program which offers such variety 
and makes possible such undorstanding 
certainly should be attractive to those 
more able students for which each lan- 
guage is biddhig. If Latin enroUment 
in public and private schools has 
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dropped sharply over the past years, 
I as it certainly has, the cause must be 
that Latin has been promoted for the 
wrong reason’s. For several generations 
student enrollment has been artificially 
stimulated by illusory promises ai^ 
unrealistic goals. Living in a pragmati- 
cally oriented society, we always feel 
compelled to justify any study in terms 
of its practical results. Tfius, the tradi- 
tional argmnents revolved around two 
classes of benefits the student would 
receive: intellectual improvouent and 
satisfaction of professional require- 
moiis. On the one hand the student 
was told that the study of Latin would 
improve his knowledge of English 
grammar and vocabulary, and that he 
would learn to think more logically. On 
the otlier hand Latin was assumed to be 
an essential requirement for anyone 
going into medicine, law, the ministry, 
or certain other professions. Within the 
past few years the fallacious nature of 
sudi claims has become increasingly 
apparent. Or at least, the degree to 
whidi such claims are true, they are 
equally true of any foreign lai^uage, 
and they are not a portion of the unique 
character of Latin. 

Failing to see that one of the unique 
qualities of Latin is that it is a dead 
lai^age, many Latin teachers in their 
zeal to TTiflltR Latin **live” for their stu- 
dents devoted too much class time to 
what were essentially kindergarten ac- 
tivities, so that not enough time was 
left to learn the language it^lf. The 
more mature students — the very stu- 
dents vtho should be taking Latin — 
were not intrigued by sudi antics and 
they avoided Latin. Textbook publish- 
ers have also been involved in this 
trend. The most widely-used texts have 
been successively simplified over the 
past thirty years so that it now takes 
two years to accomplish what can be 
done in one. This simplification con- 
sisted primarily cf breaking the gram- 
mar down into ever smaller portions. 
The final result is that the student is 
left without any concept of the more 
general relationship between these in- 
numerable grammatical particles. Sudi 
texts can scarely be expected to attract 
the bri^t and able student. 

Latin today is in somewhat the same 
predicament as Humpty Dumpty: all 
the textbooks claiming *‘Latin Lives 
Today,” all the lists of LatS dariva- 
tives in English will not establish Latin 
as a living language. These textbook 
writers and teachers who try to treat 
Latin the same as a modem language 
are ignoring this one fundamental, 
obvious fact: Latin is a dead language. 




Latin is not only dead now, but it has 
been dead for centuries. No amount cf 
protestation to the contrary will make 
Latin again a language which is used 
for everyday conununication between 
members of a community. The pretense 
that Latin is just another modem Ian 
guage is as misguided as the tradi- 
tional arguments for studying Latin. 
As we saw earlier, the stability of 
Latin is one cf its greatest assets, and 
we ^ould capitalize on this aspect, not 
minimize it. 

Yet, there are numbers cf teachers 
and publi^ers wlio apparently feel that 
Humpty Dumpty can be put back to- 
gether with the help cf theaudio-lii^ual 
method. First cf all came sets of tapes 
to accompany already published texts. 
Now a few truly new programs are 
being used experimentelly in some 
schcmls. The supposition seems to be 
that if we act as if Latin is a living 
language — a modem, spoken language 
— Latin will somehow gain new life. 
Such an emphasis on audio-lingual 
techniques not only does not hi^light 
the unique character cf Latin, but it 
may well establish a new set cf illusory 
goals, i.e. those goals sou^t in mod 
em languages. 

This attempt to treat Latin as mod- 
em language fails to emphasize the 
unique character and value cf Latin 
just as surely as did the earlier lists 
cf ^'practical” benefits. Even a cursory 
glance at Latin in comparison with any 
contemporary language shows glaring 
differences. The most obvious differ- 
ence is that Latin is not now spoken by 
any group cf people as a native tongue. 
Thus, aiQT effert to treat Latin as a 
spoken language mu^ forever have a 
false sound to it. For where does one go 
to find native speakers to make tapes, 
as is the practice with German or 
French or Spanish or Russian? To be 
sure, the audio-lingual emphasis on 
speaking is not only because these are 
spoken languages: the student is ex- 
pected to have greater fluency in the 
language if he has first learned to speak 
it. But it has not been conclusively 
shown that whatever benefits the stu- 
dent receives from instruction in he 
spoken language are justified in terms 
cf the amount cf time that must be 
devo^ to this skill. Ihe incessant 
r^etition cf pattern drills and other 
language lab exercises is very time con- 
suming. When this aspect of language 
learning is omitted, the student can 
b^in to delve into Latin literature in 
his second year of high school instead 
of waiting until a fourth or fifth year. 

If Latin tries to compete for students 
on the same terms as the modem lan- 
guages, it scarcely seems possible that 



its appeal will be very widespread. Why 
should a student learn to speak Larin, 
when he could learn to speak German, 
French, or Russian? He mi^t just as 
well team to speak classical Greek, 
Sanskrit, or An^o-Saxon. But if Latin 
is promoted for those features vriiich 
set it apart from the other languages 
in the program, it might very well be 
able to compete successfully. Some 
very able students either do not want 
to speak a foreign language or have 
diffi^ty in mastering new sound sys- 
tems. (In my German clasaea I have 
found that a surprising number of the 
most gifted students are very poor 
mimics cf German pronundation.) I'o 
such students a langu^e which they 
are required only to understand and to 
read would I s most welcome. 

Although the principal emphasis in 
Latin is on the past, there is another 
facet cf this study which also could be 
empliasized. Aided by new scientific 
research equipment, classicists during 
the next fifty years may very well have 
the most fruitful and exenting period 
in history. There is even a likelihood 
that the classicist in his explorations cf 
the past will provide much cf the popu- 
lar adventure of the future. The first 
signs cf this possibility are already 
p^’esenL thin the past year or so 
commercial television networks have 
shown programs dealii^ with an at- 
tempt to retrace the route taken by 
Odysseus on his return to Ithaca, ot 
the possible use in 1600 B.C. of Stone- 
henge as an astroncmical observatory, 
and the search by Dr. Leakey in Africa 
for the origins cf man. In the fall cf 
1966 the Saturday Evening Post car- 
ried a long feature article aboTit Dr. 
Leakey*s work. Tlie Satur<kty Hevieu: 
in November 1966 published a r^wrt of 
two men who, using Plato's description 
as a basis, believe they may have found 
the l^endary lost continent (or is- 
land) of Atlantis. Accor^g to this 
account the same volcanic eruption 
^4iich caused Atlantis to sink was also 
responsible for the destruction of the 
Mtnoan civilization at Knossos (link- 
ing this with the story of Theseus and 
the Minotaur) and for the “parting” 
cf the Red Sea when the Israelites were 
fleeing Egypt. Time magazine has re- 
ported a project is undar way to bom- 
bard the pyramids with radioactive 
particles to seek previously undis- 
cxjvered burial chambers. 

Eac^ cf these aexpunts on television 
and in the popular magazines invedves 
the increasing use erf scientific instru- 
ments along with an tmderstanding cf 
the main outlines cf past history. Both 
the bombardment of the pyramids and 
the iiivest^ation cf Stondienge involve 
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tho*usc of computers. The search for 
Atlantis has so far been conducted with 
nar and eventually wilt require tlic 
ise of a research submarine. 

Such investigations can lead to in- 
;teresting speculation, as in Mary 
ennult’s novels, The King Must Die 
[and The Bull from the Sea, both of 
^wtuch appeared in paperbound edi- 
tions. In tliese novels the author illus- 
trates the possibility of interpreting 
y classical allusions in credible 
Iterms. The work of von Schliemann, 
'^emplified in his refusal to accept 
iTroy as a purely mythical concept, is 
not yet finished. It new begins to ap- 
|pear that there may indeed be no 
legendary figiue or event that does not 
have a historical basis. 

Along with moon landings and in- 
terplanetary travel, it may be that 
adventure in the future wilt also be 
[found in exploring the past. There are 
also new areas of specialization opening 
If or the adventuresome spirit* for ei^,- 
ampte, marine archaeology reqnires 
[trained archaeologists who use scuba 
^gear to dive to the ocean’s bottom. If a 
^young person today vrants to partici- 
[pate in this new adventure, he must be 
^acquainted with the old. Latin is an ex- 
^cellent w^ to begin this acquaintance. 

[ By emphasizing the unique character 
■of Latin, by avoiding the Scylla of prac- 
itical benefits and the Chap^bdis of \ 
^audio-Iingualism, by promoting Latin \ 
[Solely on the basis of its intrinsic value j 
we can offer students a key to a rich ; 
and exciting past and perhaps to a chal- 1 
lenging and f^cinating future. ! 
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